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the Black River just above the falls below Carthage, with a height 
of about 50 feet, which would store water over an area of probably 
twenty square miles, backing the water up to within a fewmiles of Low- 
ville. Above the Carthage bottom-land and to the southwest thereof 
up the slope of the highland, the first marked terrace has a height 
of 812 feet, and is over a mile in width. Immediately above it is a 
second terrace, with an altitude of 920 feet and about one-half mile 
in width. Two miles further back is a pronounced terrace, with an 
altitude of 1,220 feet, which is over two to four miles in width. 
This terrace holds this uniform altitude for a distance of over twenty 
miles northwest and southeast. The next high terrace is less pro- 
nounced, its summit being more highly eroded, and its altitude 
about 1,450 feet. 

Above this the country slopes with almost uniform rise for six or 
eight miles to the summit of the upper-land, which has a compara- 
tively uniform elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. An interesting feature 
of the terraces on the north slope of this highland is that they have 
a nearly uniform elevation throughout their extent, showing that 
there has been little inclination in an east and west direction since 
their formation, the whole inclination having been toward the south- 
west, as developed in connection with an examination of theBoon- 
ville area. H. M. W. 



THE CATTLE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The rise in the price of beef during the autumn of 1901 turned 
public attention in the United States in a rather sudden way towards 
the beef cattle industry. Questions began to be asked regarding 
the future price of beef, and this brought up the whole problem of 
the numbers of cattle in the United States, the availability of pas- 
ture lands, and the relation of supply and demand in the beef 
market. The so-called "Beef Trust" received a large share of 
the blame for raising prices, which in reality were partly due to 
the drought of the summer of 1901, the resulting heavy shipments 
of cattle to market, and the high price of corn as fodder in the 
months that followed. One of the clearest and best expositions of 
the present state of affairs as regards " The American Ox and his 
Pasture " is found in the Review of Reviews (New York) for January, 
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1903, and is by Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of the University 
of Nebraska. The writer points out that " public pasture is 
dying out. Areas which half a century ago grew vast herds of 
buffalo, antelope, and deer, and, subsequently, even more immense 
troops of cattle, are now almost a waste." This has resulted from 
the reckless abuse of the range — the pasturing of too many cattle 
and sheep upon it. Many of the best grasses are annuals, and the 
reckless feeding of cattle on these leaves little seed for renewal. 
Thus some of the best grasses have ceased to exist where they were 
once abundant. During droughts the cattle pull up the grass by 
the roots. Near streams and springs the grass is trampled down 
and killed. Thus the cattle have to travel greater and greater 
distances from their pasture to water. When the grass becomes 
too poor for cattle, sheep are put in, and they kill the perennial 
grasses. Vegetable and animal scourges appear. Rabbits, prairie 
dogs, prickly pears, cactus, and other thorny bushes invade the 
land. Thus, in various ways it has come about that " extensive 
plateaus, once rich as gardens of the gods, are now in effect deserts. " 
The cattle business is being forced on to higher-priced land, which 
makes beef more expensive. The present unfortunate condition of 
things can be remedied. With smaller herds, kept under super- 
vision ; with rotation in the use of pastures ; with reseeding in places ; 
by means of wells driven where cattle now have to travel far for 
water, and in other ways, vast tracts now unprofitable can again 
be turned into rich pasture lands. Climatic conditions determine, 
through deficiency of rainfall, that large portions of the United 
States shall always be better for grazing than for farming, although 
by means of irrigation, by intensive culture, and by careful selec- 
tion of crops much of the semi-arid region can be turned into 
farming country, irrespective of rainfall. 

R. DeC. W. 



